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SUGGESTIONS BY THE WAY 



Pleasure grounds never yet were so carefully and 
completely planted as to leave their owner no room for those 
improving changes and additions which give such zest and 
interest to landscape gardening. Almost any effect desired 
can now be produced with Hardy Ornamentals, which are 
planted in larger quantities every year. Send a complete 
list of your needs for my quotations. My twenty -six 
years of experience may also be of some benefit in 
making selections. 

It is interesting to watch the growth of a fine tree 
from an insignificant wand, but some of my customers are 
in a hurry. The acorn-to-oak process is too slow for them. 
They would like the full beauty and dense, cool shade of 
the grown tree no<w or at least in a few years after planting. 
I am glad to supply such customers with the 

LARGE SPECIMEN TREES AND SHRUBS 

Of which I make a specialty in both Deciduous and Ever- 
green stock. They have been transplanted carefully several 
times, so as to lift easily with a thick ball of earth and 
fibrous roots, insuring their safety in final transplanting. 
The trunks are well -branched, symmetrical, and the trees 
will soon develop into fine ornaments. 

Mo'ving Large Trees. — I have recently made arrange- 
ments with a company which is the best equipped of any in 
the United States for moving large trees with a diameter of 
from 4 to 20 inches, and am prepared to furnish estimates 
upon such work with a guarantee for two years. All my 
stock, large and small, is strictly first-class in every respect. 

My nurseries have been inspected by our State 
Entomologist, and are free from San Jose scale and other 
pests. A copy of his Certificate goes nvith each order. 

Elizabeth is of easy access, being on the main lines 
of the C. R. R. of N. J. and the Penna. R. R., with over 
100 trains per day to and from New York. 

HIRAM T. JONES, ELIZABETH, N. J. 

NURSERIES OFFICE, 49 NORTH AVE. 

Near Salem Mills flfcSjJt^ Take Lyons Farms Car Up 
Just off Morris Ave. North Broad St.. to North Ave. 
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The 'Winter aspect 
of a fine Hickory 



Hardy Stock for 
Pleasure Grounds 



N THAT FIRST beau- 
tiful garden, tended by the 
first of our race and craft, 
tradition hath it that 
great trees formed the 
framework upon which , 
later, a superb ornamen- 
tation of rich flowers, 
fruits and leaves was laid. 
Old Eden is still the ideal 
garden, therefore, in this, 
my collection of pigments for the landscape 
painter, I have placed first, ready to his hand, 

TREES OF NOBLE STATURE 

Some notable instances of trees that make 
hght of transplanting and grow readily to grand 
size, are the White Ash, the Poplars and 
the Buttonwood or Plane Trees. But 
those most ready to oblige our craft are not always 
the finest. Slower -growing and proportionately 
more enduring are the Elms, Oaks and the 
Beeches. The latter are remarkable for their 
beauty even while young, and with age spread 
into magnificent trees. None of them have 
nobler, cleaner -cut contours of trunk and branch 
than our American Beechy or combine more sym- 
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metry with picturesqueness. The European Beech 
is a superb tree of less spreading habit. 

Our noblest trees are found among the Oaks. 
The hardihood of these old monarchs is wonder- 
ful. We find their massive, corrugated 
trunks defying alike the caustic spray 
of the seashore and the fierce drought 
of steep hillsides. In the smoke -pois- 
oned air of cities their branches sweep 
to mighty breadth, and their gnarled 
roots wrench a living even from be- 
neath paved streets. 

The giants of the race are the Royal 
Oaky of England, and the White Oak 
of our own American forests, — both 
lofty, wide - spreading, slow- growing, 
with vigor unimpaired and grandeur increasing for 
centuries. The Mossy -Cup or Bur Oak is another 
Titan. Its rugged, grotesque twigs are studded 
with large, gray -fringed acorns, and fanned by 
leaves the largest in the family, except, perhaps, 
those of the Red Oaky which is also very bold and 
picturesque in growth. This and the beautiful Pin 
Oak are the two forms best adapted for park and 
street planting. Their growth is quicker than in 
most Oaks, and their glossy leaves color brilliantly 
in autumn. With age the Pin Oak becomes 
sharply ovate in outline, its lower branches reaching 
the ground at uniform angles, — points that distin- 
guish it from other Oaks at a long distance. 

The Scarlet Oak has more upright branches 
and leaves that color to a more sparkling red in 
autumn. But for exaggerated ideas of their slow 
development, many more Oaks would be planted. 
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iVith some age^ the Pin Oak 
becomes sharply o^ate in outline 




The finest of ^weeping trees 
is the Cut ~ Lea'ved Birch 



The Elm is a rival of the Oak, having more 
stately grace in its intersecting got hie arches, but 
less rugged strength and picturesqueness. A fine 
old specimen Elm reminds one of a great cathedral, 
and is worth traveling miles to see. The White 
Elm is the noble spreading and drooping tree of 
our forests ; the English Elm is smaller in leaf and 
trunk. Grown as specimen or avenue trees both 
attain grand size and green old age. 

For general shade and ornamental purposes the 
Maples have for years been more largely planted 
than any other trees. On many of our roads the 
Silver and Norway Maples form an arching canopy 
of shade, much quicker than the Elms, which they 
approach in form. The Silver Maple is quickest 
in growth and longest -lived of all our low -cost 
trees, and when pruned to a single trunk 
does not split in high winds. A statelier 
species, fine for all rural situations, is the 
tall, scarlet -flowered Sugar Maple. 

A denser, cooler shade is cast by the 
Basswoods or Lindens. Their 
rounded leaf -masses are sun -proof and 
their growth amazingly quick, especially 
in the larger, more vigorous American 
Linden. Both have cordate leaves, which 
in the European Linden or Lime are silver - 
lined. A spicy lemon fragrance exhales 
from its flowers. 

Among the favorite trees of our parks 
and pastures are the Chestnuts and Hickories, 
beloved of children and squirrels for their nuts, of 
all for their beauty and shade. Our frontispiece 
shows the winter aspect of a fine Hickory Shellbark. 
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TREES OF DROOPING HABIT 




ROM TREES of rigid, up- 
* right habit it is often a rehef 
to turn to those more supple 
ones , frequently called the 
^' weepers." The most 
familiar species is our Baby- 
lonian Weeping Willow, 
with long, feathery branches 
that sway to the lightest 



breeze. They are green very 



early in spring, and give the tree about the same 
expression as a moss -covered southern Live-oak. 

Perhaps the most curious and striking tree of 
our zone is the We eping Beech. Its great 
gleaming masses of foHage assume all sorts of fan- 
tastic shapes, as the branches grow tortuously in 
dozens of different directions, eventually forming 
a beautiful weeper that looks as if a crushing in- 
visible weight were pressing it to earth. 

Unquestionably the finest of all weeping or 
pendulous trees is the Cut-Leaved Weeping 
Birch. The main trunk is white as marble and 
straight as a dart, but the side branches are so 
slender as to droop most picturesquely, bending 
their silvery spray of twigs and delicately cut leaves 
with inimitable grace on every side. Young's 
We eping Birch is naturally a trailer, but grafted 
on stems five or six feet high, it forms a beautiful 
head, with branches sweeping the ground. The 
White European Birch is Wordsworth's 
Lady of the Woods." It is medium in growth, 
assuming an elegant drooping habit when four or 
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five years old. All the Birches flourish even in 
the poorest soils and most exposed situations; 
all have an elegant, graceful port, and group w^ell 
with dark-foliaged trees or evergreens. Our pic- 
ture shoves a fine tree, but no engraving can do 
justice to the Birches in summer w^hen their lines 
of sweeping grace are continually changing in the 
most fascinating way, as the lightest breeze swirls 
the sparkling fohage about, now hiding, now 
revealing the glistening white trunk. Fine as 
their summer leafage is, the trees are almost 
as beautiful in winter when their trunks rise 
like white columns from the snow, and all their 
spirited grace of outHne is etched in gleaming 
gray and silver against dark masses of evergreens. 

The Weeping Dogwood is a quaint little 
tree that droops its side -branches symmetrically 
from an upright central shoot. In general char- 
acteristics of flower and leaf it is Hke the other 
Dogwoods that Hght up our darkest forest valleys 
and fringe the woodland borders with white. 

Under the great green tents formed by down- 
sweeping branches of Camperdown Elm and 
Tea's Weeping Mulberry, the children find 
shelter from sun or rain, and here their dolls and 
tiny tea-tables are arranged upon many a warm 
summer's day. This Weeping Russian Mulberry 
bids fair to supersede all other umbrella -shaped 
trees for our climate. Its branches sweep the 
ground in lissome lengths, growing five feet or 
more in a year. The Camperdown Elm is a 
most picturesque and energetic weeper; its strong 
shoots zigzag their way outward and downward 
several feet in a season. 
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TREES 



FINE IN LEAF 



HE Gingko bilobaj the 
American Deciduous Cypress, 
and the Larches are all de- 
ciduous members of the pine 
family. They are all of 
goodly stature, but rightfully 
belong to that class in fash- 
ioning which nature has evi- 
dently loved the trunks little 
less but their trimming more! 

The Gingko ^ s trunk is a tapering shaft, with 
long, straight branches set at an upright angle, 
clothed with exquisite leaves like the pinnules of 
the maidenhair fern. The tree seems proof against 
city air, dust, and the usual insect enemies, and 
has a most picturesque sky-line. The lazy De- 
ciduous Cypress is the last to start its leaves 
in spring and the first to shed them in autumn. 
The trunk is straight as an arrow, the tapering 
tree as dignified as a church spire. ^^The rosy 
plumelets of the Larches — " of Tennyson's In 
Memoriam — are much more constant than the 
Cypress needles. The leaves of the quick -grow- 
ing American Larch are among the first to appear 
in spring and the last to fall in autumn. The 
European Larch is slower and more spreading in 
growth. 

Three rare, medium -sized trees of especial use- 
fulness and beauty are the Cut -Leaved Alder 
and Sumac, and the Fern-Leaved Beech. 
The young shoots of the latter are slender and 
drooping; the leaves as finely divided as frost - 
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T"/?^ Japanese Maples 
gro<w sloivly into dujarf 
trees of singular beauty 



work. The Cut -Leaved Elder ^ usually classed as 
a shrub, is also very dainty in leaf. 

The young shoots of the Japanese Maples 
are as fluffy and graceful as fern -fronds, and in 
many cases brightly painted. Noth- 
ing is now considered so elegant 
for single specimens, for bold 
grouping in wider stretches or for 
bordering groups of other trees and 
shrubs. We have selected the 
Golden, Cut- Leaved y and Variegated 
Polymorphums y as being finest of all. 
They grow slowly into dwarf, 
bushy trees of singular beauty.* 

Wier' s Cut-Leaved Silver 
Maple is a much taller form. Its 
slender, drooping shoots and finely 
cut foliage give it a habit as graceful as the Cut- 
Leaved Birch. It grows rapidly, but bears cutting 
back to suit its quarters. 

An elegant tree in which the planter will always 
take pride is the Liquidambar, ^ ^ 

Sweet Gum, or Bilsted. Its ^ ^B^^ ^ 
rough, straight stem, cork - ridged ^^^^^^^ 
twigs, and curious seed -balls give it a i/^j^ 
picturesque appearance, and its glossy, ^^^X^l / 
star -shaped leaves color to sparkling AO^/l' 
tints of red and purple in autumn. J^v^ \/\ 
It makes a good street or avenue tree; Vy 
is a pretty ornament for any grounds. v 

Fine in quite a different sense are the broad, 
soft leaves of Catalpa Bungei, a curious 
dwarf, with dome -shaped head formed by leaves 
*For any item mentioned, see Price List, pages 33 and 34. 
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laid in great precision. Grafted upon tall stems, 
it is often used in terrace decoration instead oif 
tender and expensive bay trees. 

The landscape painter would make but a poor 
use of his pigments who did not rejoice in work- 
ing out some 

COLOR SCHEMES IN LEAVES AND BERRIES 

Even through spring and summer the leaves of 
the Purple-Leaved Norway Maple, Pur- 
ple Beech, Purple-Leaved Plum and Pur- 
ple Barberry are bright as if dipped in some 
royal sunset. Peach, Plum and Barberry have 
sparkling tints of red, also, and the Japanese 
Maples run the whole gamut of shades. Group 
against these such shrubs as the Golden Elder, 
Golden and Variegated Dogwoods and 
Golden Japanese Maples, Dwarf Golden 
Philadelphus, and what a contrast you have ! 
Mingled with plain green shrubs or trees they are 
also very rich in effect. The glossy red bark of 
the Crimson Dogwood, shining against some 
evergreen, is one of the prettiest bits of color we 
have for winter^s relief. 

We do not consider enough the autumn bright- 
ness of our pleasure grounds. The Maple would 
be held a sacred tree by the orientals for its skill 
as a fall landscape painter. Among trees that 
turn bright yellow, the Norway Maple, Elm, 
Birch, Beech, Hickory, Maidenhair, Ash and 
Larch are conspicuous. 

The Oak has its own scale of russets and 
maroons, and the last bright red of fall is the 
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glistening foliage of our native Scarlet Oak. 
The Dogwood has the deepest lake -red 
of all the trees, while Sweet Gum, Sumacs, Spireas 
and Barberries can supply any favorite tint that 
may be lacking through different shades of green, 
rosy bronze and salmon to vivid Venetian red. 

Among fruits and berries there are colors quite 
as bright and far more constant. The European 
and Oak -Leaved Mountain Ashes are brilliant from 
midsummer until frost with heavy crops of bright 
red berries. Until midwinter Berberis Thun- 
bergii, that most charming and useful of all 
shrubs, is bright with scarlet berries; B. vulgaris 
is a burlier type of the same beauty. The Cor- 
nelian Cherry, and the other Dogwoods, not 
content with contributing rich leaves and flowers, 
in midsummer hang thick with scarlet fruits; and 
in fall the Japan and European Euony- 
muses almost hide their dark green, polished 
stems with great, four- to five -hooded seed ves- 
sels of crimson and vermilion. 

The white and red forms of Symphori- 
carpos we usually plant near together for con- 
trast. Their berries hang in thick red and white 
ropes. The Eleagnus* bright red berries are 
prettier than even its silver leaves or yellow 
flowers. Evergreen Thorn and American 
Holly, celebrated as Evergreens, also belong here, 
because of their thick fruitage of red berries. 
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FLOWERING TREES 




pR SHADE as well as for 
J ornament the Flowering 
Trees are planted . Some 
giants there are in this class 
also, notably the high, hand- 
some Tulip Tree, as 
1 heroic in stature as it is royal 
1 in flower. Its erect, smooth 
J gray bole grows rapidly to 



great height, giving its branches a wide, slow sweep 
downward and clothing them thickly with masses 
of large, glossy, fiddle -shaped leaves. Large, too, 
and worth their grand setting, are the curious, 
tulip -like flowers of tawny orange and yellow. 

"The budding Horse-Chestnut trees" of 
old French romance are also bold in growth. Per- 
haps the richest -flowering specimen lawn tree of 
all, barring the Magnolias, is the Red -Flowering 
Horse 'Chestnut. Its rounded cone of deep green 



The Paulownia or Empress Tree, a 
favorite in our own capital as well as in the 
French, is statelier still. It is our largest -leaved 
hardy tree, and its beautiful violet -purple flowers 
stand in erect cones nearly a foot long. 
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is thickly spangled with 
great flower - spikes, of 
an unusually rich, attrac- 
tive red. It is smaller in 
every way than the 
fP^hite- Flowering Horse - 
Chestnut t but beautiful 
for contrasting with it. 



Barring the Magnolias^ the 
Hors e - Chestnuts are perhaps 
our richest flowering trees 



Colorado Blue Spruce — 
the finest blue'^ e^vergreen 



The Magnolias* grand overture to spring 
begins with the white starlike flowers of the small- 
est species of all, pretty, fragrant little Stellata, 
Next comes the Tulan or White Chinese Magnolia ^ 
always rare, high-priced and conspicuous in a 
handsome race as perhaps the finest of any. Its 
great white flower -cups cover the tree thickly be- 
fore its leaves appear. 8oulangeana^ 
one of the hardiest and finest foreign 
Magnolias, blooms a httle later. Its 
leaves are very broad and glossy, its 
white and rose -purple flowers some- 
times five inches across. Latest -flow- 
ering of the Chinese sorts, is Lenneiy 
with great flowers of rich, royal purple. 
Tallest of all, flowering in midsummer, 
is our native Cucumber Tree, with 
creamy yellow flowers and scarlet fruit - 
cones. An avenue of it is grand. 
There are a number of other species, 
but we consider these not only the 
handsomest, but most amenable to 
general culture. A lawn that does not show at 
least a few of the Magnolias is bare indeed. 

In season with the Magnolias, and fine for 
grouping with them, bloom the American Red 
Bud and Japan Judas Tree, wreathing their 
leafless stems with a thick, rosy mist of flowers.* 

At this season, also, appear the broad, hori- 
zontal flower-masses of the Dogwoods, and 
nothing could be finer for planting in quantity 
with shrubs for screens, or under and among 
larger trees. All the Dogwoods, even our favorite 
*For any item mentioned, see Price List, pages 33 and 34. 
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American Cornus floriday have that sketchy 
picturesqueness, suggesting Japan, a tincture of 
which is considered so essential in all art nowa- 
days. Ellwanger rates C florida next to the 
magnolias as a spring- flowering tree, and next 
to the scarlet oak in brilliant autumn foliage. The 
Red- Flowering Dogwood differs from the White 
only in the color of its flowers, and it blooms at 
an even earlier age. 

Japanesque, too, we may certainly call the 
pretty Pagoda Tree, with drooping, creamy 
clusters of pea -shaped flowers; the dwarfed 
Japan Tree Lilac, so absent-minded that it 
forgets to open its white flowers till a month 
after other lilacs are gone; the Double-Flow- 
ering Plum, and that daintiest of all small flow- 
ering trees, the Japan Pink Weeping Cherry, 
spreading its arms wide, only to sweep them at last 
in rich bloom -wreaths upon the grass. 

Some later splendors of spring, lasting in 
some cases into midsummer, are the daz- 
zling golden Laburnum, the Golden 
Chain, or "Golden Rain" of the Germans; 
the Silver Bell, or Snowdrop Tree, 
smothered with daintiest white drooping bells 
in May; and the White and Purple 
Fringe Trees. Parsons compares the 
latter (also called Smoke Tree) to a cloud of 
smoke suffused with sunlight ! Both the 
Fringes are choice bits of bric-a-brac for any 
lawn. They are small, dense, round-headed and 
their fragrant clouds of mist -like flowers show to 
great advantage against some burly evergreen. 
The Double -Flowering Thorns are 
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dense, low growers, occupying comparatively little 
space and paying tribute in very showy, often 
highly fragrant flowers, beautiful fruits and rich 
leafage. Their blossoming time is in May. The 
Double White, Pinky Red and PauVs Double 
Scarlet are all especially fine. 

Another much admired small tree is the Rose 
Acacia, or Moss Locust , which in midsummer is 
covered with long racemes of rose -colored flowers. 

EVERGREEN CONIFERS 

0 SECURE beauty and shelter 
in winter, and for summer back- 
grounds, the setting of a few 
choice Evergreens is necessary 
even in restricted areas. Owners 
of large estates and of good taste 
in proportion are given to a lavish 
use of these winter comforters. 

The Fir and Spruce families furnish some of 
our handsomest specimen trees. Most important 
among all Evergreens is the Colorado Blue Spruce, 
an exceptionally beautiful and rare tree, with foli- 
age of a rich blue or sage color. Since this color 
is variable in seedlings, we have our plants grafted 
from the finest silver -blue specimens of the east. 
These will be found quite a rich and constant blue, 
in trees dense, shapely, vigorous and hardy. One 
of the most regrettable mistakes a gardener can 
make is to buy cheap stock of this Evergreen. 
(See opposite page 15.) Almost a "twin -blue" 
for it is Abies concolor, a Rocky Mountain species. 
The Douglas and White Spruces zho have beau- 
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tifuUy colored foliage and persistent lower branches. 
For some purposes this latter trait makes them 
preferable to the Norway and Hemlock Spruces^ 
which are more planted for specimens, groups, 
shelter belts and hedges than any other Evergreens. 
Of quite a curious character is the Weeping Nor- 
way Spruce^ with branches supple as a willow's. 

The foliage of the Silver Firs is wide, thick 
and dark, with an under -surface lustrous in the 
sunshine. The European ^ Spanish and Nordmann 
Firs are all choice trees, the fine and compact 
growth of the latter adapting it even to small yards. 

Not quite so hardy, but beautiful for variety 
and contrast, are Lawson's Cypress and its 
kindred Retinosporas. obtusa nana is the 
variety which the Japanese grow in pots for a cen- 
tury — a weird little tree of irregular growth, with 
black -green foliage. The Golden Retinospora is 
one of the few really golden Evergreens ; R, 
squarrosa Veitchii has silvery leaf plumes quite as 
beautiful. They are suitable for the smallest lawns 
or for winter decoration in tubs and pots. 

All the Pines are remarkably strong and 
hardy in growth and well adapted to dozens of 
uses. The Scotch Pine^ and the lofty, long- 
lived Bhotan develop into grand specimens; for 
plantation shelter -belts, or backgrounds and 
windbreaks on large lawns, nothing could be 
finer than our native White Pine; for coast 
planting, or any tough" situation, there is noth- 
ing better than the dark, bold, massive Austrian; 
while for planting on bare hillsides, terrace banks, 
cliffs near the sea, or on small lawns, there is the 
little Dwarf Mugho Pine^—2. broad, dome- 
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The Golden Retinospora is one 
of the fenjj really golden evergreens 



After Azaleas haue faded the Rhododendron'' s 
great fio^ujer- cones are magnificent for another month 



Deutzia Pride of Rochester is earlier 
and larger -floivering than its kindred 



shaped bush of deepest green, growing about eight 
feet high and fifteen feet broad. 

Since the days of verdant sculpture, the 
English Yew, its most patient and beautiful 
subject, has not been so common. It is one of 
the most charming trees in early summer, when 
its fresh young growth contrasts brightly with the 
old. These good points are also emphasized in 
the Arborvitaes, now so largely planted for 
screens, hedges and jumping -hurdles as well as 
for specimens. The Globe ^ George Peabody and 
Golden Chinese show especially rich shades of 
copper, bronze and gold. The American y Siberian 
and Pyramidal Arborvitas are taller and dark 
green, the tall, slender column of the latter being 
very much appreciated in artistic planting. 

The Irish Juniper also forms a neat, 
straight pillar of dark green, and our native Red 
Cedar is not half appreciated. It is beautiful 
even in poor soils where nothing else will grow. 
The Prostrate Juniper forms dense mats 
about three feet high and fifteen wide, — most 
picturesque on mounds, rockwork or hillsides. 

Small Evergreens are in particular demand 
for a variety of uses. Among Retinosporas and 
Thuyas are many of distinct and beautiful foliage 
that give beautiful contrasts when arranged taste- 
fully in a bed. Hotels and private houses use 
them for filling window boxes and for pots in 
hallways. Pyramidal growths, such as the Chinese 
Arborvitay Tews and Junipers y are good for this. 
They are not so lasting when used indoors as 
under normal conditions, and may need renewal.* 
*For prices on all stock mentioned, see pages 33 and 34. 
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THE 



SHRUBBERY 




lHRUBS furnish at some sea- 
sons almost all the flowers to 
be found in pleasure grounds. 
As a brilliant undergrowth 
and supplement to trees they 
are at all times most impor- 
tant and beautiful. 

A bed of Ghent Aza- 
leas with a foil of dark 
green, such as the Rhododen- 
drons can furnish, is a sight worth going miles to 
see, and an acquisition worth obtaining at any 
price of peat and culture. Their soft tints of bufi, 
sulphur and primrose, their dazzling shades of 
apricot, salmon, orange and vermilion are always 
a fresh revelation of color. The Mollis Azaleas 
bloom two weeks earHer, with petals nearly twice as 
large, and suffused with richest orange, saffron and 
crimson. A, amoena is the most showy of very 
dwarf shrubs. In spring the little 
bushes are a mass of bright solferino 
flowers ; all winter the leaves are 
reddish purple and bronze. A, 
Vaseyi is a rare and exquisite native 
with flowers of delicate waxen pink. 

These Azaleas, the Rhododen- 
drons and the tall native Lilies are 
very rich in effect when grouped 
together as undergrowths among tall trees, or as a 
border for tall shrubs. Such partial protection 
from the midday sun suits them well. After the 
Azaleas have faded the Rhododendron's great 
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flower -cones are magnificent for another month; 
and when these have faded, in their turn, the 
Rosebay^s massive, lustrous leaves again serve as 
a foil for tall stems of crimson lilies. 

The Catawbiense Hybrid Rhododendrons are 
perfectly hardy and the finest of all. Besides 
white, blush, crimson, cherry, rose, lilac and pur- 
ple, they include many intermediate shades. 

Kalmia latifolia, our native "Laurel," is 
quite as showy and handsome as any shrub that 
grows. Its pink and white flower -cups are 
quaintly constructed and the buds are exquisite in 
daintiness. The shining evergreen foliage of this 
and other shrubs, such asCotoneaster micro- 
phylla. Evergreen Thorn and the Dwarf 
and Tall Box Trees might be much oftener 
used, not only for their own beauty, but as back- 
grounds for bright - flowered shrubs and plants. 

While snowbanks are yet white on north hill- 
sides, the richest scarlet and gold of the season 
blazes out on the Cydonias, Forsythias and 
Flowering Currants. There is no room for 
leaves on their thickly flower -strung twigs, so that 
an evergreen background, as suggested above, 
increases their brilliancy five -fold. Besides the 
beauty of brightness, the Yellow and Double Crim- 
son Currants have a rich, spicy fragrance most 
grateful in that early spring time. 

This is our first fragrant -flowering shrub. It 
takes warmer sunshine to melt open the spice 
boxes of the others; but in May with the bloom- 
ing of the Lilacs all the myrrh, frankincense 
and sweet spices of the odor -loving east seem to 
sweep over our gardens. The loved, lovely old 
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Lilacs! How forlorn in spring seem the few 
stray gardens without them! How fertile the 
fine old family is in breaking up into rich new 
types, each one finer than the last! Ludwig 
Spaeth^ with large flowers of dark purplish red in 
quite long panicles, is the finest Lilac of its color; 
Frau Dammann is by far the finest white Lilac 
up to date; and President Grevy, with great 
flower-plumes of a distinct, beautiful blue, is 
certainly the finest of the double Lilacs. Other 
favorite sorts we can also supply in quantity.* 

In season with the lilacs bloom the Bush 
Honeysuckles, the Tartarian Red and 
White being finest and most odorous of any. June 
brings other fragrant shrubs in the Carolina 
Allspice^ with quaint brown flowers, and the Phi la- 
de Ipbus or Moc^ Orangey with 
great flowers white as milk. 
?Later, in hottest midsummer, 
when other flowers are flagging 
and fading, the lovely httle 
Clethra swings its slender 
white censers of bloom. For 
nearly two months a good mass 
of it will fill the whole garden 
with spicy fragrance and the 
merry hum of honey -feasting 
bees, for whose benefit alone 
it is frequently planted. On 
large estates it is much favored for massing natu- 
rally along drives and in the edges of woodlands. 

In May, like a late snow-storm, the Snow- 
balls shake out their great flakes of flowers. 
*See Index and Price List, pages 33 and 34. 
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spire a Reef esii^ s graceful 
branches droop beneath round 
clusters of <white flonjuers 




President Gre^vy, ^with flower -plumes 
of a distinct, beautiful blue, is certainly 
the finest of the double Lilacs 



Much finer than any of the older sorts in habit, 
handsomer foliage, and whiter, more abundant 
flowers, is the new Japan Snowball, Viburnum 
plicatum, V. Opulus and Lantanoides, after their 
white flowers fade, are hung with bright red ber- 
ries; V. Opulus sterilis is the common Snowball. 
Masses of Snowballs give for spring the same 
showy effects produced in fall by Hydrangeas. 

Lower -growing and valuable for carrying out 
in variety the same effects in that riotous extrava- 
gance of bloom that makes a spring paradise of a 
well-planted shrubbery are the Spire as. S, 
Thunbergiiy 5. prunifolia fl, pL and S. opulifolia 
aurea are beautiful all the season: In spring be- 
cause of their graceful white drifts of bloom and 
later for their bright leaf-tints. Some member of 
the Spirea family is in bloom nearly all the season. 

The four Callosa varieties, two white and two 
pink, all very different, are dwarf bushes that 
bloom late ; S. ReevesiVs branches droop with round 
clusters of white bloom; S. Billardi and S. Doug- 
last are two of the finer pink sorts grown for mid- 
summer flowers. 5. arguta multi flora is a drift of 
beautiful white flowers very early in spring. 

Van Houtte^s Spirea^ by many landscape gar- 
deners is given first place in the whole category of 
shrubs. Its dense, drifting flower-wreaths are 
singularly graceful and its autumn foliage is bright. 
Besides its ordinary uses as specimens and for 
massing, it makes an elegant low ornamental 
hedge. The low price of all these Spireas makes 
them available for planting in great numbers. 

Of quite a different character from these is 
that showy, low-spreading shrub, Spiraa Anthony 
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Waterer, New and rare as yet, it is also the 
brightest -flowered and longest -blooming of any. 
From June until October this little bush produces 
large, dense, fiat clusters of bright crimson flowers 
so lavishly as to almost hide the leaves. 

Some other handsome shrubs of May are the 
Large Double-Flowering Almond, a vig- 
orous little bush that covers itself with a wealth 
of rose-like, rose-colored flowers ; the slender- 
branched African Tamarisk, with bright pink 
flowers and feathery foliage ; and the fine old- 
fashioned Japan Corchorus aglow with double 
gold -bossed flowers. 

Many of the May flowering shrubs lean over 
into the warmer lap of June, and representatives 
of the "old families" of May are scattered along 
through it. Sacred to its own self, however, are 
the great, glowing Hardy Garden Roses, which, 
however "perpetual" they may be called, scatter 
but a largesse through the other months. 

In June the rare little Exochorda strings its 
branches with pearl -Hke buds and Hydrangea 
otaksa fluffs out great pink flower -heads until 
the small bushes seem reehng beneath their weight. 
Among the glories of June we count always the 
blossoming of Deutzias in variety. To the 
four cardinal points of a good shrub — vigor, hardi- 
ness, beauty and lavish bloom — they add remark- 
able grace and adaptability to all soils. The taller 
forms make elegant specimens; smaller ones, like 
Z). gracilis y are beautiful for bordering groups or 
setting near the house where large shrubs are 
inadmissible. This little beauty is also much in 
demand for Easter forcing. 
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Pride of Rochester is earlier and larger flower- 
ing than other sorts; its very double flowers are 
pink and chubby in the bud, white when 
expanded. 

Late in the month, when most other showy 
shrub -flowers are gone, blooms the Dwarf 
Horse -Chestnut, spangling its broad, rich 
mounds of leaves with great spikes of white 
flowers, flecked by crimson anthers. The 
Weigelas, also, divide their favors between 
June and July. Their clusters of 
large, trumpet -shaped flowers shine 
out brightly, in all shades from white 
to red, from among rich leafage. 
They are especially pretty in borders 
and groups of trees, the Variegated - 
Leaved sort being admirable for 
margins. The most beautiful variety ^ 
of all is Eva Rathke, a charming 
new Weigela, with crimson flowers 
in a clear, distinct shade. 

A special vote of thanks and 
much more lavish planting we owe,^,,,.^ 
to such shrubs as the A It he as, 
Ligustrums or Privets, Hy- 
pericums , etc., which fill the hot, fiowerless gap 
in late summer when other shrubs are failing. 
Hypericum Moserianum is a beautiful traihng ever- 
green, with large single flowers of purest gold. 

The most popular hardy shrub of all just now 
is Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, so 
'showy and bloom -enduring in an almost flower - 
less time, so vigorous and entirely hardy in the 
most exposed situations. For variety we would 
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suggest, also, the wider planting of the less 
showy parent species, H. paniculatUy which blooms 
earlier, in large, erect panicles, composed chiefly 
of small, perfect flowers, with but few of the 
showy, sterile ones. 

For bloom in late summer and autumn, when 
great white hydrangea heads seem to be the only 
other flowers blooming along the shrubbery, that 
neat, compact shrub, Caryopteris, is consid- 
ered very fine. Its fragrant blue flower -clusters 
keep crowding up plentifully from the axils of the 
leaves until nipped by hard frosts. If cut back to 
the ground by intense cold it springs up with 
renewed vigor the next year. Although popularly 
called Blue Spirea^ it does not belong to Spireas. 

Some of our most beautiful shrubs may also be 
made useful as 

ORNAMENTAL HEDGES 

if wires, which they quickly hide, are stretched 
along the line. For this purpose we would recom- 
mend Altheas, double and single, of many colors, 
Deutzias, Spireas, seedling Lilacs and the Crim- 
son-Barked Dogwood, all of which we quote in 
our price list, pages 33 and 34. Shrubs like the 
Hardy Orange, Berberis, Japan Roses 
and Japan Quince have a fierce armament of 
thorns that makes the wire unnecessary. The 
Japan Quince is a model hedge plant and a line of 
it in full bloom looks like a stream of fire. Call- 
fornia Privet is a great favorite. Evergreen hedges 
formed of Arborvitae, Retinospora, Spruce and Box 
are fine all the year. 

A most beautiful and eflfective hedge may be 
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Among satiny pink Hybrid Roses, 
Mrs. John Laing is one of the finest 



The Phloxes are a grand 
race, ivith floiver-cones running 
the ivhole scale of colors 



made by training Honeysuckles or Clematis pant- 
culata over any ordinary fence. 

The delights of any pleasure ground may be 
increased ten -fold by making 

COLLECTIONS OF VARIETIES 

in a fine race of Shrubs or Perennial Plants. Say, 
for instance, that the owner of some fine estate 
wishes to grow a collection of Lilacs. There are 
eighty or more choice and distinct varieties, varying 
greatly in season of bloom, as well as in color, 
form and size of flowers. Collections of Japanese 
Maples, of Spireas, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, etc., are 
equally interesting. 

THE ROSE GARDEN 

may be a full and rich example of such collecting. 
The Teasy Hybrid Perpetuahy Mosses , Climbers, 
etc., all form groups each of which contains many 
choice forms. 

Crimson Roses, of the grandly formed, full, 
fragrant type, are especial favorites with most of us. 
Among these *Alfred Colomb, *Fisher Holmes, 
^General Jacqueminot and Prince de Rohan, all 
with varying depths of richness, are some of the 
best. Some carmine and cherry -red Roses 
almost as rich, are John Hopper, Jules Margottin, 
^Marshall P. Wilder and Ulrich Brunner. 

Of satiny rose and pink sorts there is a 
long list, of which the best are Baroness Roth- 
schild, *La France, La Reine, Magna Charta, 
Mrs. John Laing, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Paul 

* A star denotes highly-scented Roses. 
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Neyron, the largest Rose of all, and the fine hardy 
old Hermosa, with small pink flowers. 

Really fine and hardy white Roses are 
not so plentiful. The fragrant white ^Mosses, 
Blanche Moreau and Blanche Robert, the two 
Coquettes, — des Alps and des Blanches — Mabel 
Morrison, Mad. Plantier, the fine old cemetery 
Rose, and lovely Margaret Dickson are the very 
cream of the list. 

Persian Yellow stands almost alone as the 
only perfectly hardy yellow Rose for all sections. 
Glorious old Marechal Niel will always be grown 
everywhere, however, even where it endures but 
a season outdoors, or must be planted in con- 
servatories. 

The Japan Roses, Ru- 
gosa rubra y Rugosa alba and 
the hybrid Madame Georges 
Bruant, are all very handsome, 
especially the latter, which 
has large white semi -double 
flowers. These Roses have 
many fine points, — fine habit, 
profuse production of great 
waxen flowers, large rough 
leaves and scarlet fruits. They 
make beautiful hedges. 
Climbing and Trailing Roses no longer 
hang diminished heads since their splendid rein- 
forcement by the Crimson and Yellow Ramblersj 
Empress of China (apple -blossom pink), pretty 
white trailing Wichuraiana and its four hybrids. 
Baltimore Belle and Queen of the Prairie were 
always indispensable among climbers. 
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HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 




ilOSIES of the loved old-time, 
and our native flowers, sup- 
ply some of the best materials 
for interesting groups. "The 
Shrubbery" is in no sense 
complete until its bays and 
borders have been planted 
with perennials. Until such 
hardy plants come into more 
general use we cannot hope for interesting and 
really artistic gardens in this country. These are 
the gardens that increase in beauty as years go by, 
varying it sympathetically with every change of 
season. 

In early spring time bloom the Valley 
Lilies, Dicentra, Columbines, 
and the great Peonies, as delicate as 
Roses in some of the varieties, and 
superb in effects. 

My collections of Irises and 
Peonies are especially full and fine, 
and I can supply all colors and varieties. 

In that long time of drought be- 
tween midsummer and late October 
bloom the Irises, Dwarf Sun- 
flowers, Helenium, Cardinal 
Flowers, Day Lilies and Phloxes. 
These last are a grand race, with great 
flower -cones in clear, bright colors, representing 
also the most delicate tints and shades. I can 
supply a dozen or more of the best varieties, run- 
ning the whole scale of colors. 
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The Yuccas — gloriosay recurva and filamen- 
tosa — when planted against evergreens give almost 
the effect of statuary, so tall, massive and marble - 
white are their great flower columns. 

For their feathery grace and for variety the 
Grasses must be planted. The Erianthus and 
the four Eulalias, all striking and very differ- 
ent, are finest and most generally satisfactory. 
These, too, are at their best in the hot, dry season, 

Tritoma uvaria and the Chrysanthe- 
mums carry their flowers over into the edge of 
winter. Of the 'Mums we keep a good selection 
both for pot and garden culture. 

HARDY ORNAMENTAL VINES 

Where a tree or shrub might not find room 
vines may grow, transforming bleak walls and 
unsightly objects into graceful tangles of leaf and 
bloom, or sunny windows and 
porches into cool, habitable nooks. 

For our porches and verandahs 
we Hke best the Climbing 
Roses, Honeysuckles and 
Clematis, that we may enjoy 
both the beauty and the perfume 
of their flowers. C. paniculata is 
a perfect drift of cool white fra- 
grant bloom in a hot, almost flow- 
erless time, and C flammula holds 
it a brave second for near the 
same season. Of the large -flow- 
ering forms, the following are 
richest and most distinct: Jackmani^ single, royal 
purple; Miss Bateman^ single, white, red anthers; 
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Twining together^ HaWs Japan and 
the Golden Japan Honeysuckles 
produce rich and fragrant wreaths 



Duchess of Edinburgh^ white, double; Mad. 
Edouard AndrCy single, crimson -red; Henryiy 
creamy white, single. 

Among Honeysuckles y the everblooming HaWs 
Japan and Dutch y flowers white and red respec- 
tively, are great favorites. The Scarlet and the 
Yellow Trumpet Honeysuckles are exceedingly rich 
and fine in flower; and the Golden- Leaved Japan 
is capable of "sunburst" effects. 

Aristolochia sipho, the queer Pipe Vine, 
is also much favored for porches, because it grows 
so fast and its great leaves cast such a dense shade. 

The Ampelopsis family furnishes the most 
becoming drapery that can be found for walls, 
fences, stumps, dead trees, etc. Englemanni and 
our native Virginia Creeper are both fine; the 
Boston or Japan Ivyy clings tighter, 
however, and in autumn, Hke the 
others, celebrates with richest colors 
its unaided victory over steep, smooth 
space. For similar uses the fine 
old English Ivy and creeping Varie- 
gated Japan Euonymus are used. 

Vines that climb high and twine 
tightly are the well-known Bitter- 
sweet, so loved for its scarlet winter 
fruit ; that quaint, rare vine, the 
Japanese Akebia (see border of 
title page) ; the great scarlet Trumpet 
Flowers, Tecoma radicans and T. 
grandifloray and the Wistarias, with white 
and purple cascades of bloom in June. Chinensisy 
Chinensis alba and frutescens are the favorite forms. 
For training high into heavy wreaths they are superb. 
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And here, as elsewhere, I wish to emphasize 
variety. It will not do to choose a few favorite 
free -growing subjects to propagate freely and plant 
everywhere. Such sameness spoils the beauty of 
any pleasure grounds. 

The touch of savage in us all craves broad 
flakes of vivid color, as 

TROPICAL FOREGROUNDS 

to our gardens. These are most easily and 
satisfactorily wrought with Cannas, Dahlias 
and Gladioli, in all of which we can supply 
both Fine Mixed and Choice Named varieties. The 
Dwarf French Cannas have now superseded all 
others for general planting. The Dahlia race is 
very rich and varied, including Show^ Fancy, Cactus, 
Dwarf, Pompon and Single types. 

Somewhere in all extensive pleasure grounds 
there should be a lake for Water Lilies, with a 
boat moored by it. Smaller grounds must needs 
content themselves with ponds, tanks and tubs. 

LANDSCAPE MAKING 

The practical features in Landscape Gardening 
usually prove pitfalls to the unpracticed. Travel 
and observation will do much to shape one's ideas, 
but the ability to well work out a landscape theme 
requires practical experience, too. 

I shall be pleased to furnish my customers good 
material and good men for Landscape work on 
reasonable terms. Visits for consultation will be 
made and complete plans, competent help and 
personal supervision furnished if desired. Write 
me of your needs. 
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INDEX AND PRICE LIST 

The numbers following names (in parentheses) indicate pages on 
which varieties are described. The prices, except where otherwise 
noted, are per single tree or plant. 



Acacia, Rose (17) $0 50 

Akebia quinata (31) 25 

Alder, Cut-Leaved (10) ... i 00 

Allspice, Carolina (22) 25 

Almond, Double - Flower- 
ing (24) 50 

Altheas, Alba plena, Boule 
de Feu, Coelestis, Totus 
albus, Variegata, Jeanne 

d'Arc (25) 25c. to 50 

Ampelopsis, 3 species (31). 25 

Arborvitae, 6sp.(i9) .50c. to i 50 

Aristolochia sipho (31) • ♦ ■ • 50 

Ash, 3 sp. (5, 13) . . .50c. to I 50 

Azalea, 4 sp. (20) ...50c. to 2 00 

Barberry, 3 sp. (12, 13) 25 

Beech, 5 sp. (5, 8, 10, 12) . . 

50c. to 5 00 

Birch, 3 sp. (8) 50c. to 2 50 

Bittersweet (31) 25 

Box Trees, Sempervlrens, 

Aurea, Nana(2i) . . 50c. to 3 00 
Cannas, Dwarf French 

(32) 20c. to 50 

Cardinal Flower (29) 25 

Caryopteris (26) 50 

Catalpa Bungei, 6 to 8 ft. 

(11) $1 to 2 00 

Cherry, Japan Weeping (16) i 50 
Cornelian, (Cornus) 

(13) ; 40 

Chestnut, American (7) . . . 

50c. to I 50 

Chrysanthemums (30) . ... 

$1 to $2 per doz.. . 20 

C ematis, 7 vars. (30, 31) . . 

25c. to 75 

Clethra alnifolia (22) 25 



Columbine, (29) $0 25 

Corchorus, Japan (24) .... 25 
Cotoneaster microphylIa(2i) 50 
Currant, 2 species (21) zsc. to 50 

Cydonia Japonica (21) 25 

Cypress, 2 kinds (10, 18) . . 

50c. to I 00 

Dahlia, many sorts (32) ... 25 
Day Lily, Blue (29) • . 25 
White and Variegated 

(29) • - 50 

Deutzia scabra, Lemoine's, 

Double Rose, Gracilis, 

Rochester (24, 25) . .25c. to 50 

Dicentra spectabilis . . . (29) 2$ 
Dogwood, 5 sp. (9, 12, 15) . 

25c. to 3 00 

Elaeagnus longipes(i3)5oc.to i 00 

Elder, 2 sp. (11, 12) 25c. to 50 

Elm, 3 sp. (7, 9) . . 50c. to 2 50 

Euonymus, 3 sp . ( 1 3 , 3 1 ) 25c. to 75 

Exochorda (24) 25c. to 50 

Fir, Silver, 3 sp. (18) $1 to 10 00 

Forsythia viridissima (21) . • 25 

Fringe, 2 sp. (16) .... 25c. to 75 

Fruits, etc. (35, 36) 

Gingko biloba (10) . .75c. to i 50 

Gladioli (32) . • 100, $1 .50 to 5 00 

Grasses, 5 kinds (32) 25c. to i 00 

Hedge Plants (26, 27) 

per 100 $6 to 20 00 

Helenium (29) 25 

Hickory Shellbark (7) 50c. to i 50 

Holly, American (13) 75c. to i 50 

Honeysuckle, Bush (22) . . • 25 

Climbing, 5 sp. (31) 25 

Horse Chestnut, 3 sp. (14, 

25) 50c. to 3 00 
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INDEX AND PRICE LIST, CONTINUED 



Hydrangea, 3 species (24, 



25, 26) 25c. to $1 00 

Hypericum (25) - 35 

Iris, Japan (29) 

. . doz., |i .50 to $2.50 . 

Ivy, English (31) 25 

Juniper, 3 sp. (19) . . . .50c. to 75 

Kalmia (21) 50c. to i 00 

Laburnum (15) 25c. to 50 

Larch, 2 sp. (10) ... . 50c. to i 00 

Ligustrum (25) 25c. to 50 

Lilac, Josikea's Persian 



White and Purple, Com- 
mon White a4Kl Purple; 
also those described (16, 

21, 22) 25c. to I 50 

Linden, 2 sp. (7) 50c. to 2 00 
Liquidambar (11) ...50c. to i 50 
Magnolia, 5 sp. (15). 50c. to 3 00 
Maple, 5 sp. (7,11,12) 50c. to 5 00 
Japan, 3 sp. (11, 12) .$2 to 2 50 
Mulberry, Teas' (9) |i to 2 00 

Oak, 7 sp. (6) 50c. to I 50 

Orange, Hardy . .doz., $1.50 
to $4 ; 100, |8 to $zo .... 
Pagoda (Sophora) (16) .... 75 

Paulownia (14) 50 

Peonies, 10 best Herbaceous 

named sorts(29) . .doz.,$2 • 25 
Philadelphus, 2 sp. (12, 22) . 25 
Phlox decussata, 12 best 

named (29) doz., $2.50 . 25 
Plane Tree, Oriental (5) 

75c. to I 50 

Plum, 2 sp. (12) .... 50c. to I 00 
Pine, 5 sp. (18) .... 50c. to i 50 
Poplar, Carolina and Boll's 

(5) • • • 50c. to I 50 

Privets, 4 sp. (25) 

. . . per 100, ^5 to $12. 

Large Specimens of near! 
supplied. Prices on application. 



Privet, California 

per doz., $1.50 to I2.50; 

per 100, $6 to $10 

Redbud, 2 species (15) 

50c. to $1 50 

Retinospora, 3 sp. (18) 

. . 50c. to 3 00 

Rhododendron, 12 best 
named, in assorted colors 
(2o,2i)doz.$9to$i8 |ito 3 00 
Roses (27, 28), 2-yr. field- 
grown - doz., ^3 to $5 . 
Silver Bell (16) ....50c. to i 00 
Snowball, 4 sp. (22,23) 25c. to 75 
Spireas, 13 sp. (23) . . . . 25c. to 50 
Spruce, 7 sp. (17,18) - 50c. to 3 00 
Colorado Blue, 5 - year 
grafts, $2 ; seedlings, 
i>^2 to 3 ft., $2 to 1^5, 
according to color ; 4 to 
6 ft., $10 to $25 



Sumac ( 10) 75 

Sunflower, Dwarf (29) • • • ■ 25 

Symphoricarpos, 2 sp. (13). 25 

Tamarisk, African (24) ... 25 

Tecoma, 2 sp. (31) • • 25c. to 50 
Thorn, 3 sp. (13, 16, 17, 21) 

25c. to 75 

Tritoma (30) 25 

Tulip Tree (14) . . 75c. to i 50 

Valley Lilies (29) 25 

Water Lilies (32) 25 

Weigelas, Floribunda, 
Grandiflora Candida, 
Rosea, Rosea variegata, 

Eva Rathke (25) 25 



Willow (8) 50C. to I 00 

Wistaria, 3 sp, (31) . .25c. to 2 00 

Yew, English ( 19) 75c. to i 00 

Yucca, 3 sp. (30) . . 20c. to I 50 

ly every item in this list can be 
Write me of your needs. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 



SIT ALLY these are pleasure grounds in 
a double sense, and contribute greatly to 
the comfort and enjoyment of all homes. 

My fruit trees and vines of bear- 
ing age will save much expense in 
buying market fruits and impatient wait- 
ing for the superior home product. 

As the benefit of my experience in 
the selection of stock is often requested, 
I would suggest as the best early 
Apples, Early Harvest, Red Astra- 
chan and Sweet Bough. The best summer and autumn 
sorts for general planting are Summer Rambo, Gravenstein, 
Duchess of Oldenburg and Fall Pippin. For winter use 
plant American Golden Russett, Fallawater, Rhode Island 
Greening, Baldwin, Ben Davis and Winesap, A beautiful 
little Crab Apple, quite good either for eating or preserv- 
ing, is Transcendent. Our prices for Apples are 25 cts. 
each, $2 per doz., $iz per 100; extra size, 35 cts.; trees of 
bearing age, $1. 

Standard Pears run a little higher. Koonce trees are 
$1 each. Such good varieties as Clapp, Sheldon, Seckel, 
Beurre d'Anjou, Lawrence and Kiefferwe can sell at 50 cts. 
each, $$ per doz., ^35 per 100; larger trees at 75 cts. ; trees 
of bearing age at fi.50. 

Over Japan Plums there is great enthusiasm just now. 
Tiny trees of Burbank and Abundance bear splendid crops 
of delicious fruit. Good old varieties like Lombard, Ger- 
man Prune, Moore's Arctic and Blue Damson will not yet 
be forgotten, however. All Plum trees are 40 cts. each, ^4 
per doz. ; extra size, 75 cts.; bearing trees, f 1.50. 

At the present low prices all gardens can afford plenty of 
Peaches, Good trees are selling for 15 cts. each, $1.50 
per doz., $-j per 100. We recommend Triumph, Crawford 
Early and Crawford Late, Oldmixon, Champion, Wheat- 
land, Sneed, Stump, and Elberta. 

To have an abundance of Cherries it is necessary to 
grow them in one's own grounds, for the market is but 
scantily supplied, tho' this is the most beautiful and tempting 
of all fruits. Black Tartarian, Gov. Wood, Napoleon, 
Windsor and Early Richmond are prime sorts. The trees 
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are 50 cts. each, $5 per doz., I35 per 100; extra size, 75 cts. ; 
bearing age, f 1.50. 

No good housewife would be persuaded to do without 
Apricots and Quinces. Good trees of standard sorts are 
40 cts. each, $4 per doz. Mulberries, Downing (75 cts.) 
and Russian (25 cts.) are grown for shade as well as fruit. 

The best of all Currants, Fay's Prolific, sells for 
$1.50 per doz., fio per 100. Downing, Smith, Houghton 
and Industry Gooseberries are about the same price. 

On Strawberries sold in large quantities we make spe- 
cial prices. Good varieties like Bubach, Marshall and Parker 
Earle sell ordinarily at 75 cts. per 100, $5 per 1,000. 

Red Raspberries are among our most delightful fruits. 
Cuthbert (75 cts. per doz.) and Miller (I1.50 per doz.) are 
the queens of the market. Gregg and Columbian (50 cts. 
and f 2 per doz. respectively) are among the most satisfactory. 

Among Blackberries, Early Harvest, Erie and the 
Lucretia Dewberry are best. 75 cts. per doz., $3 per 100. 

To the good gardener his Vineyard is like the apple of 
his eye. Moore's Early, Worden, Concord and Wilder are 
good black Grapes ; Brighton, Delaware and Agawam 
choice red ones ; Green Mountain, Diamond and Niagara 
are the best white sorts. Two-year- old vines are 25 cts. 
each, $z per doz. ; large vines, 50 cts. each, f 5 per doz. 

Some of the new Chestnut trees, notably the Japan 
Giant, begin to bear their large nuts when very young. 
The seedlings are 25 cts. each, f2,5o per doz.; grafted 
trees, $1 each, $10 per doz. Numbo and Paragon are fine 
hybrids and great yielders. One-year grafts are $1 ; 2-year 
grafts, $1.50 each, $15 per doz. American and European 
seedlings, are 50 cts. each, $s per doz., I25 per 100. 

Our Shellbarks or Hickorynuts (50 cts. to I1.50) 
are raised from finest thin -shelled nuts on heavy-croppmg 
trees. Of Butternuts, Black, Japan and Persian 
Walnuts we can also supply good trees at from 50 cts. 
to $1. Filberts and Hazelnuts, of both European and 
American sorts, are 25 cts. each, $2.50 per doz. 

Taking further thought for the good housewife, we also 
supply for the Kitchen Garden, Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Horseradish, Hop Vines and H o 1 1 ' s M am - 
moth Sage as low as stock so good as ours can be sold. 

Send your list of needs for an estimate. 



Thirty-six 



Hiram T. Jones 
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